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HOUSEHOLD  BRIGADE  v.  ALDERSHOT 

DIVISION. 

This  annual  two  days’  match  *  (twelve  a  side),  was 
brought  to  a  close  on  Saturday  in  fine  weather,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  very  large  and  fashionable  company, 
on  the  ground  of  the  Household  Brigade,  Burton-court, 
Chelsea.  A  splendidly  contested  match,  eventually 
ending  in  favour  of  the  Household  Brigade  by  three 
runs,  with  one  wicket  to  fall.  An  innings  on  each  side 
was  got  through  on  Friday,  the  home  team  only 
just  saving  a  follow  on  by  a  single  run. 
The  second  venture  of  the  Aldershot  contin¬ 
gent  totalled  170,  of  which  number  by  fine  play 
Lieutenant  Parker  scored  33,  and  Captain  MTier  30. 
This  left  the  home  team  250  to  win,  and  at  one  time  it 
looked  as  if  this  would  not  be  done.  Lieutenant  Sbudd, 
however,  again  came  to  the  rescue,  and  placed  another 
magnificent  innings  of  96  to  his  credit,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  made  one  6,  one  5,  twelve  4’s,  four  3’s,  and  f«ur 
2’s,  and  well  aided  by  an  useful  innings  of  32  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Ruggles-Brise,  and  35  by  Lieutenant  Amory  (not 
out),  the  number  was  obtained,  the  Brigade  scoring  a 
splendid  victory  with  a  wicket  to  fall. 

OLD  CARTHUSIANS  v.  WESTMINSTER 

SCHOOL. 

This  match  was  played  on  Saturday  in  fine  weather 
on  the  School  ground,  Vincent-square,  Westminster,  an 
interesting  match  ending  in  favour  of  the  Old  Carthu¬ 
sians  by  fifty  runs  on  the  first  innings.  The  School 
batted  first,  and  of  the  129  made  by  them  J.  F.  More 
scored  44  in  good  style,  F.  B.  Sherring  22,  J.  II.  Alder- 
son  17,  and  J.  H.  Newman  15.  The  Carthusians,  who 
were  strongly  represented,  totalled  179,  of  which  num¬ 
ber,  by  very  free  hitting,  Wreford-Brown  scored  67  and 
A.  M.  Streaxfield  More  71,  none  of  the  others  making 
much  of  a  stand.  - 

TO-DAY’S  MATCHES. 

The  Australians  v.  Yorkshire.— In  this,  the 
second  fixture  between  the  teams,  the  Northerners,  who 
won  at  Sheffield  at  Whitsuntide  by  64  rims,  will  be  re¬ 
pressed  by  the  same  side  defeated  Middlesex  at 
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bowled,  these  three  wickets  all  going  down  before 
the  century  was  reached,  and  all  were  secured  by 
Giffen.  Their  misfortunes  did  not  end  here,  for 
seven  runs  later  Bathurst,  in  playing  forward  at  Tur¬ 
ner,  overreached  himself  and  was  stumped,  being 
quite  unable  to  recover  his  position.  It  seemed  all  over 
with  Oxford  at  this  point,  but  Arkwright  and  Brain 
made  a  splendid  effort  to  pull  the  game  out  of  the  fire. 
Arkwright  hit  very  determinedly,  especially  on  the 
leg  side  at  Giffen,  whom  he  severely  punished.  A 
change  at  the  other  end,  however,  secured  Arkwright’s 
wicket,  G.  Giffen  catching  him  in  the  slips.  Wilson 
was  caught  on  the  ropes  off  G.  Giffen,  from  a  fine 
square-leg  hit  at  155,  and  the  Australians  won  the 
match  at  twenty  minutes  to  two  by  nineteen  runs. 
Gilfen  in  all  secured  eight  wickets  for  ninety-eight. 
Score  and  analysis 
T  _  _  ^  ,  Australians. 

•J-  J.  Lyons,  c  .Palairet,  b  Bathurst  24  st  Brain,  b  Wood...  22 
G-  I-I.  b.lrott,c  Brain,  b  Bathurst  10  b  Wilson  .  38 

G.  Giffen,  b  Arkwright  .  is  b  Wilson  .  15 

VV .  Bruee,‘,b  Arkwright .  21  "  '  * —  "  “ 

li.  Graham,  b  Arkwright... .  64 

S.  E.  Gregory,  c  Leveson-Gower, 

D  Bathurst  .  40 

B.  W.  McLeod,  b  Bathurst . .  .  0 

C.  T.  B. Turner, b  Bathurst .  5 

W.  Giffen.sfc  Brain,  b  Arkwright...  4  bWood... 

A.  H.  Jarvis,  c  Brain,  b  Arkwright  0  b  Wilson 

H.  1  rumble,  not  out  .  0  b  Ba  thurst 

B 13,  w  1 .  14 


c  Mordaunt,  bWood  11 
c  Palairet,  b  Bath¬ 
urst  . .  6 

c  Hill,  b  Wilson  ....  0 

Not  out .  31 

b  Arkwright  .  14 

"  2 

10 
10 

B  11,  i-b  3 . .  14 


Total  . 


..200 


Total 


..182 


Oxford  University.  f 


L.  C.  II.  Palairet,  c  Trumbie,  b  G. 

Giffen .  3 

G.  J.  Mordaunt,  c  Trumbie,  b 

Turner  .  3 

C.  B.  Pry,  e  Trott,  b  McLeod  37 


Bruce,  b  G. 

Giffen .  27 
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Giffen .  14 
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, . 5  bG:  Giffen .  2 

W.  H.  Lram,  c  Trumbie, bMcLeod  0  notout  .  16 

H  Arnwright, ,  c  and  b  Turner .  33  c  Giffen,  b  McLeod  30 

1  »■  Wilson,  c  Bruce,  b 
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The  mourners  came  at  break  of  day 
Unto  the  garden-sepulchre ; 

With  darkened  hearts  to  weep  and  pray, 

For  Him,  the  loved  one  buried  there. 

What  radiant  light  dispels  the  gloom  ? 

An  angel  sits  beside  the  tomb . 

The  earth  doth  mourn  her  treasures  lost, 

All  sepulchred  beneath  the  snow ; 

When  wintry  winds,  and  chilling  frost, 

Have  laid  her  summer  glories  low : 

The  spring  returns,  the  flowerets  bloom — 

An  angel  sits  beside  the  tomb . 

Then  mourn  we  not  beloved  dead, 

E’en  while  we  come  to  weep  and  pray ; 

The  happy  spirit  far  hath  fled 

To  brighter  realms  of  endless  day : 

Immortal  Hope  dispels  the  gloom ! 

An  angel  sits  beside  the  tomb. 


Sarah  F.  Adams. 


(ftxtraris. 


u  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  gene¬ 
rations.  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or 
ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God  !  Thou 
turnest  man  to  destruction,  and  sayest,  Return,  ye  chil¬ 
dren  of  men.  For  a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are 
but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  passed,  and  as  a  watch  in 
the  night.  Thou  carriest  them  away  as  with  a  flood ; 
they  are  as  a  sleep.  In  the  morning — (they  are  like 
grass  which  groweth  up) — in  the  morning  it  flourisheth 
and  groweth  up ;  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down  and 
withereth.” — Psalm  xc. 

“  Death  is  a  point  of  view,  a  commanding  point, 
which  it  is  well  that  we  should  gain,  from  which  to 
contemplate  the  world,  the  things  around  us,  and  those 
invisible  which  we  anticipate.  It  has  been  generally 
thought  of  the  individual,  that,  at  the  conscious  approach 
of  death,  new  light  beamed  upon  the  mind,  mists  faded 
away  which  had  clouded  the  moral  perceptions  in  years 
of  activity  and  bustle,  things  appeared  according  to  their 
true  proportions,  and  thoughts  arose  which,  whether 
communicated  or  not,  made  the  individual  feel  that  he 
was  gaining  a  better  and  a  higher  point  of  view  than  is 
generally  attained  in  the  concerns  of  life.  And  thus  it 
may  be  for  others  also  :  lives  that  are  worth  any  thing 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  pass  away  by  death ;  their  power 
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does  not  pass  away.  The  summer  may  seem  to  be  fleet¬ 
ing  ;  but,  ere  it  goes,  it  has  done  its  work,  and  ripened 
the  fruits  of  autumn,  bringing  them  to  a  maturity  and 
a  fitness  for  man’s  use  which  they  could  not  else  have 
attained.  And  so  is  it  with  lives  in  which  qualities 
distinguished  for  energy  in  their  application  whether  to 
good  or  evil  have  been  developed ;  they  pass  not  away, 
but  become  living  in  the  mind,  and  exercise  an  influence 
as  real  as  that  of  the  conscious,  active  individual ;  they 
still  bear  fruit,  and  produce  their  results ;  an  intimation 
that  the  source  whence  that  influence  emanated  can 
scarcely  have  become  itself  unconscious,  or  not  have 
life  in  itself,  whilst  it  has  this  life  in  the  minds  of 
others.” — W.  J.  Fox:  Service  in  Memory  of  P.  A. 
Taylor . 

u  The  notion  of  a  future  life — of  immortality — has 
always  presented  itself  as  a  religious  idea ;  it  has  always 
assumed  the  form,  the  character,  the  relations,  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  idea.  There  are  passions  of  the  earth  that  rule, 
and  run  their  course  in  reference  to  earthly  things. 
Ambition  delights  in  the  tumult  of  battle,  the  shout  of 
victory,  the  formation  and  the  conquest  of  empires. 
Avarice  accumulates  its  stores,  and  drives  its  thriving 
trade,  with  reference  either  to  the  mere  possession  of 
wealth,  or  to  the  various  uses  and  advantages  which 
wealth  gives  in  society.  Invention,  the  child  of  neces¬ 
sity,  seeks  the  abridgment  of  toil,  for  the  procuring  of 
food  and  of  comfort,  by  its  never-failing  devices.  The 
poet  pours  forth  his  song,  because  the  thought  is  burn¬ 
ing  within  him,  and  he  must  speak  and  give  it  utterance. 
Human  passions,  affections,  interests,  build  up,  and  ever 
have  built  up,  family  relations.  They  all  pursue  their 
earthly  course  ;  they  might  pursue  that  same  course  if 
religion  entered  not  at  all  into  the  human  mind.  But 
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when  the  religions  sentiment  is  excited,  then  the  hope 
of  immortality  appears  in  strength,  and  beauty,  and 
glory.  Place  man  in  the  light  of  religious  sentiment, 
and  he  sees  beyond  the  dark  portals  of  the  grave.  .  .  . 

u  Let  it  [the  idea  of  immortality]  stand,  then, 
as  the  second  great  article  of  the  religion  of  human 
nature.  If  we  take  it  from  the  ground  of  logical  de¬ 
duction,  it  is  not  a  lowering,  but  a  raising  of  it;  for 
we  place  it  on  the  same  footing  with  the  existence 
and  perfection  of  the  Divinity.  Let  it  stand  as  a  fact 
inculcated  by  the  very  tendencies  of  our  moral  and 
intellectual  being,  and  therefore  anterior  to,  and  pa¬ 
ramount  over,  the  thoughts  and  inventions  which  we 
devise  to  ourselves  in  the  sport  or  the  working  of 
those  faculties.  There  let  it  ever  stand,  bound  within 
the  covers  of  no  sacred  book — independent  of  tradition 
and  legend — not  resting  upon  the  questionable  testimony 
of  historical  evidence — unlinked  from  an  association 
with  preternatural  wonders — needing  the  confirmation 
of  no  church  or  priesthood — neither  affirming  nor  deny¬ 
ing  any  divine  mission,  but  resting  and  remaining,  like 
the  enduring  pyramids,  or  rather  like  some  mountain 
heaved  up  by  Nature  herself,  to  tower  aloft  and  hold 
communion  with  the  skies,  those  skies  which  are  the 
type  of  Divinity.  u  Love  to  God  and  love  to  man”  was 
the  summary  of  the  stone-tables  of  natural  and  Chris¬ 
tian  duty.  There  is  a  summary  of  the  religion  of  Na¬ 
ture  inscribed  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart,  and  that 
summary  is, — 6  The  perfection  of  Divinity — the  immor¬ 
tality  of  humanity.’  ” — W.  J.  Fox :  Religious  Ideas . 


Call  them  from  the  dead 
For  our  eyes  to  see ; 

Prophet-bards,  whose  awful  word 
Shook  the  earth,  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord/’ 
And  made  the  idols  flee — 

A  glorious  company ! 

Call  them  from  the  dead 
For  our  eyes  to  see : 

Sons  of  wisdom,  song,  and  power, 

Giving  earth  her  richest  dower, 

And  making  nations  free — 

A  glorious  company ! 

Call  them  from  the  dead 
For  our  eyes  to  see : 

Forms  of  beauty,  love,  and  grace, 

“  Sunshine  in  the  shady  place,” 

That  made  it  life  to  be — 

A  blessed  company ! 

Call  them  from  the  dead — 

Yain  the  call  will  be ; 

But  the  hand  of  Death  shall  lay, 

Like  that  of  Christ,  its  healing  clay 
On  eyes  which  then  shall  see 
That  glorious  company ! 


W.  J.  Fox . 


§fu  flragn. 


Thou,  0  Lorcl?  hast  made  us  for  Thyself;  we  cannot 
rest  but  in  Thee ! 

Thou  hast  given  us  in  Faith  an  eye  that  may  pierce 
through  the  clouds  and  darkness  round  about  Thee,  to 
the  righteousness  and  truth  which  are  the  habitation  of 
Thy  throne. 

When  our  way  is  dark  and  doubtful,  Thou  sendest  a 
ray  to  guide  us ;  when  our  knees  are  weak  and  trem¬ 
bling,  and  we  lift  our  hands  to  Thee,  Thou  dost  clasp 
them  in  Thine  own,  and  we  are  borne  safely  over  crag 
and  torrent,  until  our  weakness  is  lost  in  Thy  might ! 

Thou  art  our  Shepherd ;  we  shall  not  want.  Thou 
makest  us  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures ;  Thou  leadest 
us  beside  the  still  waters ;  Thou  restorest  our  souls  ! 

Children  of  Thy  highest  promises,  heirs  of  the  limit¬ 
less  estate  of  Love  and  Wisdom,  aid  us,  Spirit  of  our 
spirits !  to  live  worthy  of  our  immortality.  May  we 
set  ourselves  to  conquer  bravely  whatever  within  us 
tendeth  downward  !  Is  there  yet  some  immaturity  of 
purpose,  some  weakness  not  outgrown  with  consequent 
vacillation  ? — may  we  not  rest  until  we  have  nourished 
our  hearts  at  the  fountains  of  truth  and  strength,  and 
gained  our  full  growth  to  the  stature  made  possible  to 
each  of  us  !  Is  there  some  besetting  sin  defiling  the 
springs  of  life  in  our  hearts  ? — help  us  to  make  before 
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Thee  now,  and  to  keep,  the  vow  that  we  will  never  rest 
until  it  is  under  our  feet ! 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  blessings  perpetually  stream¬ 
ing  upon  us.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  beauty  with  which 
Thou  hast  illumined,  the  fruitfulness  with  which  Thou 
hast  endowed,  the  earth  that  is  our  dwelling-place ;  still 
more,  that  the  earth  and  sky  are  so  replete  with  tokens 
of  Thy  love,  are  all  signatures  and  lessons  to  those  who 
look  up  with  reverence,  and  live  in  obedience  to  Thy 
laws.  We  thank  Thee  for  those  who  are  the  crown  of 
Nature,  the  gifted  and  true  men,  who  ennoble  the  world; 
interpreters  of  Nature  and  of  Thy  laws,  who  help  us  to 
lift  our  eyes  to  immortal  principles — the  hills  whence 
cometh  our  strength.  May  we  follow  them,  as  they  are 
loyal  to  Thee !  May  we  endlessly  aspire  to  the  Truth 
made  visible  by  them  and  in  them !  may  we  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  press  endlessly  after  the  Truth,  following  through 
any  gloomy  depths,  scaling  any  rugged  heights,  to  which 
it  may  call !  However  bleak  the  path  marked  out  before 
us,  however  doubtful  the  issue,  may  we  ever  remember 
that, 

Nothing  before,  nothing  behind, 

The  steps  of  Faith 
Fall  on  the  seeming  void,  and  find 
The  rock  beneath  ! 

And  when  life’s  sweet  fable  is  ending,  as  the  gateways 
of  the  earth  are  closing  behind  us,  may  the  portals  of 
eternal  life  open  before  us,  and  the  blessed  pathway 
from  world  to  world  upon  which  we  shall  still  journey, 
till  we  sit,  Father  Supreme,  at  Thy  feet,  victorious ! 


B 


Death  is  the  shadow  of  life ;  and  as  the  tree 
Stands  in  the  sun  and  shadows  all  beneath, 
So,  in  the  light  of  great  eternity, 

Life  eminent  creates  the  shade  of  death ; 

The  shadow  passeth  when  the  tree  shall  fall, 
But  Love  shall  reign  for  ever  oyer  all. 


Tennyson. 


%td)x n. 


He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water, 
That  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season ; 

His  leaf  also  shall  not  wither ; 

And  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper. 

It  is  not  by  a  shallow  instinct  that  the  human  imagina¬ 
tion  has  in  all  ages  found  a  certain  sanctity  in  the  trees. 
The  Druid  making  a  sacred  symbol  of  the  oak ;  Socrates 
gathering  his  disciples  about  him  in  the  grove,  man’s 
first  academy  and  temple, — are  justified  by  the  human 
heart  to-day,  which  still  loves  best  for  its  temples  the 
Gothic  architecture,  copying  the  trunks  and  interlacing 
branches  of  the  forest  in  its  pillars  and  arches.  In  the 
landscape  where  flowers  bloom  and  birds  sing  for  beauty 
alone,  the  tree  stands,  with  a  statelier  epic  beauty  in¬ 
deed,  but  with  a  larger  use  and  nobler  meaning :  it  is 
the  house  that  shelters  man,  the  ship  that  bears  him,  the 
fruit  that  nourishes  him,  the  implement  of  his  toil, — his 
friend  and  servant  at  every  step  of  advancing  civilisation. 
It  were  hard  to  conceive  a  finer  symbol  of  a  right  and 
true  man  than  the  palm-tree,  —  of  which  the  poet  of 
Israel  doubtless  thought, — to  which  the  dwellers  in  the 
East  attribute  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  distinct  uses. 
He  also  has  his  use  for  every  day  of  the  year, — shade 
to  the  fainting,  shelter  to  the  chilled,  sustaining  the 
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weak  by  the  firm  fibre  of  character, — he  is  himself  the 
topmost  fruit  that  Nature  is  ordained  to  bear.  His 
heart  is  nourished  by  mighty  and  eternal  principles,  the 
rivers  by  which  he  is  planted, — rivers  which  make  glad 
the  city  of  God,  and  stream  through  his  worlds.  In 
their  strength  he  puts  forth  the  first  tender  shoots  of 
aspiration;  so  sustained,  gains  power  to  survive  blast 
and  frost  and  drought ;  wins  from  each  year  another  ring 
about  the  growing  heart ;  until  at  last  he  stands  rooted 
beyond  the  power  of  any  tempest,  and  crowned  with 
his  appointed  fruit. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  a  life  which  has  drawn  its 
strength  from  these  secret  springs.  There  are  great 
masses  of  people  with  roots  going  no  deeper  than  the 
sod,  who  rarely  get  beyond  the  stature  of  bushes :  it 
will  not  do  to  trust  the  tree  to  a  verdict  from  the  bushes, 
which  might  not  be  able  to  appreciate  any  thing  which 
did  not  bear  blossoms  or  berries  like  their  own.  The 
world  is  cut  up  into  little  sects,  each  aiming  and  working 
furiously  to  have  mankind  all  bear  the  same  kind  of  leaf 
and  fruit, — each  dismayed  and  irritated  by  the  variety 
and  freedom  of  Nature.  The  Catholics  would  have 
every  body  a  Catholic ;  the  Methodists  would  have  all 
Methodists;  the  Churchmen,  Quakers,  Calvinists,  and 
other  sects,  also  lift  their  respective  tents,  and  wish  all 
the  world  to  crowd  beneath  them  and  see  in  them  the 
dome  of  heaven.  Little  would  King  David’s  true  man, 
66  bringing  forth  his  fruit” — not  theirs,  nor  yours,  nor 
mine — u  in  his  season,”  suit  such !  No  :  human  creeds 
and  worn-out  superstitions  cannot  produce  nor  satisfy 
such  men,  nor  the  small  conservatories  of  conventional 
morality  contain  them.  The  true  life  is  one  in  which 
the  idea  or  purpose  of  that  life  gets  organised ;  one  in 
which  the  vigour  is  sufficient  to  climb  to  fruit  where 
other  lives  too  often  end  in  leaves  and  blossoms.  The 
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tree  must  always  bear  fruit  after  its  own  kind.  As 
Erwin’s  soul  shapes  itself  into  Strasburg  Cathedral,  or 
Luther’s  into  Protestantism,  so  must  the  lowliest  word 
or  deed  or  life  be  organic,  grow  out  of  the  bone,  and  be 
the  physiognomical  expression  of  the  real  character,  to 
be  of  any  genuine  value. 

It  is  related  of  an  eminent  and  just  judge,  that, 
when  dying,  his  mind  apparently  wandering,  he  said 
solemnly:  u  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  have  the  evi¬ 
dence;  the  case  is  now  closed;  you  may  now  retire 
and  consider  your  verdict.”  Before  us,  too,  my  fellow- 
men,  a  life  has  been  lived ;  before  us  the  evidence  has 
been  laid ;  and  the  case  is  now  closed.  We  are  here 
to-day  to  contribute  our  part  toward  the  verdict  that 
is  to  be  rendered  upon  the  life  and  services  of  William 
Johnson  Fox.  Yet  it  is  perhaps  more,  so  far  as  this 
Society  is  concerned,  to  recall  and  re-utter  a  verdict 
long  ago  given.  The  pulpit  in  which  I  stand,  reared  as 
the  arena,  is  now  the  monument  of  that  life.  When  for 
twenty-five  years  he  had  lived  and  laboured  with  you 
in  this  place,  with  the  beautiful  testimonial  then  given 
him,  and  always  treasured  by  him,  you  recorded  your 
estimate  in  these  words  : 

u  In  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  has  closed  upon 
his  public  labours,  they  thank  him  for  his  devotion  to 
every  good  and  great  cause.  They  would  record  his 
denouncement  within  these  walls  of  every  social  false¬ 
hood,  of  every  social  wrong.  They  would  testify  to  his 
teachings  here  as  but  the  type  and  example  of  a  larger 
instruction  which  his  genius,  working  through  other 
channels,  has  diffused  among  his  countrymen.  And 
they  would  give  utterance  to  the  belief,  that,  when 
juster  views  prevail  of  the  duty  of  man  to  God,  and  of 
man  to  man ;  when  wiser  estimates  shall  be  formed  of 
life  and  of  death  ;  when  the  offices  and  destination  of 
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Humanity  are  better  known  and  more  happily  pursued; 
when  in  politics  the  welfare  of  the  human  family  shall 
take  precedence  of  class -legislation,  and  in  religion 
bigotry  and  intolerance  shall  give  place  to  charity  and 
love, — then  will  be  found  foremost,  in  the  records  of 
the  wise  and  great  by  whom  these  blessings  have  been 
wrought,  the  name  of  William  Johnson  Fox.” 

Years  have  rolled  on  since  those  words  of  cordial 
praise,  so  well  won,  were  uttered.  You  and  he  lived 
to  see  many  of  the  great  principles  for  which  he  strove 
triumphant ;  to  see  the  chief  burden  roll  from  the  la¬ 
bouring  man’s  shoulder,  under  the  unremitting  blows  of 
the  noble  reformers  of  whom  he  was  one ;  to  see  the 
law  banishing  from  the  Church  of  England  many  a  fet¬ 
ter  for  the  mind  against  which  he  had  protested,  aftid 
changing  from  a  creed  to  a  heresy  that,  to  him,  fright¬ 
ful  dogma  of  eternal  misery,  with  which  human  ignor¬ 
ance  had  so  long  clouded  the  glow  of  Supreme  Love. 
History  has  thus  interpreted  much  of  his  life,  and  Time 
has  reconsidered  and  reversed  many  hasty  conclusions 
concerning  him.  Standing  beside  his  grave  to-day,  we 
may  see  and  estimate  that  life,  which  Death  brings  into 
such  clear  relief,  better  than  ever  before. 

To  him  were  intrusted  great  powers.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  men  who  have  appeared  with  both  genius  and 
talent.  In  his  best  work  inspiration  and  art  were  sin¬ 
gularly  blended.  Had  he  been  without  talent,  so  fine 
was  his  gift,  he  would  probably  be  remembered  only  as 
a  precocious  boy,  who,  born  to  the  humblest  lot,  gained 
medals,  as  he  did  at  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age, 
for  mathematical  essays.  Or  his  mere  talent,  had  that 
been  all,  might  have  left  the  record  of  a  radical  reformer 
and  politician.  But  this  tree  was  not  only  in  itself 
sturdy  ;  it  was  planted  by  the  rivers  which  supply  not  the 
transient  but  the  permanent  in  thought  and  character. 
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This  man,  whose  voice  was  like  the  thunder  of  artillery 
on  the  battle-field  of  practical  Reform,  went  from  that 
field  to  dwell  in  the  realm  of  poetry,  and  was  the  first 
to  announce  any  new  star  which  gleamed  on  the  literary 
horizon.  In  the  Monthly  Repository ,  which  he  edited, 
and  from  his  pen,  appeared  the  very  first  public  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  genius  of  Robert  Browning  and  Alfred 
Tennyson — the  earliest  prophecies  of  their  fame.  And 
of  such  vigour  was  he,  that  he  bore  in  himself,  like  the 
annual  rings  of  a  tree,  all  the  phases  of  religious  deve¬ 
lopment  through  which  the  pure  Reason  of  the  World 
has  passed, — apprehending  at  length  those  things  which 
can  be  understood  only  with  the  flower  of  the  mind.  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  here  to  estimate,  or  even  to 
enumerate,  his  marvellous  variety  of  powers ;  but  when 
we  remember  that  consummate  eloquence, — which  swept 
the  whole  gamut  of  expression,  from  the  deep  tones  of 
pathos  through  all  the  modulations  of  humour,  of  senti¬ 
ment,  of  rebuke, — it  will  be  felt  that  his  work  and  life 
must  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  the  magnificent 
powers  intrusted  to  him.  Great  powers  of  mind  or  body 
are  exactly  as  bad  as  they  are  good, — our  one  question 
being,  whether  they  are  directed  to  the  service  of  good 
or  evil  ends.  For  powers  measure  duties  :  u  spirits  are 
not  finely  touched  but  to  fine  issues.” 

I  believe  that  we  have  reason  to  affirm  that  the  pha¬ 
lanx  of  powers  intrusted  to  Mr.  Fox  was,  the  whole  life 
considered,  ordered  and  governed  in  obedience  to  a  high 
and  true  aim.  A  ship  in  its  ocean  voyage  makes  many 
tacks,  for  it  must  catch  many  different  currents ;  it 
must  rise  and  fall  with  many  waves,  for  such  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  on  which  it  is  launched ;  but  the  tacks  and  un¬ 
evennesses  are  inappreciable  in  the  great  line  that  brings 
it  at  last  sailing  into  port.  And  life  lived  amid  the 
shifting  conditions  of  the  world  is  to  be  judged  not  by 
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the  apparent  veerings  of  moments,  but  by  its  general 
and  enduring  aim. 

Earthly  fame 

Is  Fortune’s  frail  dependent ;  yet  there  lives 
A  Judge  who,  as  man  claims  by  merit,  gives ; 

To  whose  all-pondering  mind  a  noble  aim, 

Faithfully  kept,  is  as  a  noble  deed ; 

In  whose  pure  sight  all  virtue  doth  succeed.* 

During  his  long  and  eventful  life  there  was  no  con¬ 
ventional  error  he  did  not  arraign ;  no  high  cause  to 
which  he  has  not  left  a  testimony ;  no  conflict  between 
right  and  wrong  in  the  thick  of  which  he  was  not  seen, 
like  the  white  plume  of  Navarre.  It  is  a  sad  satire  to 
have  to  praise  a  man  for  having  a  high  aim  and  being 
steadfast  to  it :  may  Heaven  speed  the  day  when  we 
shall  as  soon  think  of  praising  a  man  for  existing,  as  for 
such  fidelity  to  the  object  for  which  he  exists !  But 
failure  is  too  normal  yet  for  us  not  to  recognise  especially 
the  lives  whose  total  effect  bequeathed  us  is,  as  is  this, 
a  brave  influence  for  the  good  and  true.  Charity  will 
always  find  apologies  for  human  failure ;  and  had  this 
man  left  an  influence  less  high,  we  might  justly  to-day 
be  pointing  out  that  struggle  to  which  his  lowly  birth 
committed  him,  and  which  the  sensitive  temperament 
of  a  poetic  nature  and  the  delicate  tastes  of  an  artist 
made  of  tenfold  difficulty  to  him.  Up  a  fearful  Hill 
Difficulty  must  such  a  soul  as  his  climb  ere  it  reach 
the  chamber  named  Peace !  But  we  are  here  without 
occasion  for  apology.  The  life  of  the  Norwich  weaver- 
boy  was  a  success.  The  vigorous  roots  of  this  soul  went 
deeper  than  sentiment  or  temperament — even  into  the 
great  water-veins  of  eternal  truth.  His  method,  even 
in  warfare,  was  that  of  the  artist :  he  never  held  even 
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truth  up  in  such  repulsive  guise  as  to  shock ;  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  so  quicken  his  hearers  as  to  raise  them  im¬ 
perceptibly  above  their  errors,  rather  than  to  fight  with 
darts  that  might  endanger  the  life  along  with  the  error  ; 
it  was  not  by  the  blast  of  antagonism,  but  by  the  warm 
rays  of  truth,  that  the  cloak  of  superstition  was  removed. 
And  to  those  whose  methods  are  scoffing  and  fanatic  wrath, 
his  success  may  not  seem  the  highest ;  but  to  you,  who 
stood  in  the  gray  morning  twilight  with  him,  and  held 
up  his  hands  even  to  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  I  need 
not  prove  the  point.  You  and  your  children  garnered 
the  rich  fruit  of  his  heart  and  brain,  and  are  living  by 
it  even  now.  I  have  heard  your  tributes  of  homage  and 
gratitude ;  I  have  seen  the  tears  start  at  your  memories 
of  those  grand  old  days  when  these  walls  could  scarcely 
contain  the  numbers  of  those  who  hung  upon  his  great 
utterances.  Out  of  the  sin  and  sorrow,  the  dust  and 
toil  of  London  they  came,  to  lift  up  their  eyes  to  those 
ether-bathed  summits  of  truth — the  hills  whence  came 
their  help.  Here,  in  the  heavy,  dreary  atmosphere  of 
common  life,  was  one  window  opening  for  them  into  the 
azure ;  and  from  this  place,  as  the  true  home  of  their 
spirits,  they  bore  away  into  the  round  of  cares  fresh 
intimations  that,  above  the  din  and  smoke  of  the  great 
city,  the  eye  of  God  was  still  watching  for  all,  the  pure 
firmament  of  eternal  Peace  still  bending. 

Perhaps  in  no  one  thing  were  both  the  genius  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  Mr.  Fox  more  represented  than  in  his  constant 
remembrance  of  his  lowly  origin  and  his  faithful  ade¬ 
quacy  to  the  duties  which  it  implied.  In  the  first  place, 
it  indicated  intellectual  power.  It  showed  that  he  felt 
beneath  him  the  rock  upon  which  his  fine  superstructure 
was  reared.  The  poor  weaver,  the  bank-clerk,  the  Dis¬ 
senter’s  son,  u  nourished,”  as  he  said,  u  upon  the  sour 
milk  of  Calvinism,  which  sorely  disagreed  with  him,” — 
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all  these  were  degrees  in  the  great  University  of  Life  in 
which  he  was  graduated.  And  with  the  instinctive 
economy  of  genius  he  made  every  fact  of  his  life  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  sum  of  power.  An  early  friend  and 
hearer  of  his  showed  me  in  his  diary  the  record  of  a 
passage  by  which  he  had  been  unusually  thrilled  in  one 
of  his  discourses,  which  began,  u  When  I  was  a  poor 
weaver-boy  in  Norwich.”  The  words  were  an  electric 
touch.  He  continued  through  life  to  emphasise  his 
humble  origin,  and  made  of  it  an  appliance  of  power 
both  in  defending  the  working  man,  and  in  reproving 
him  where  it  was  needed.  In  this  there  was  truth  and 
heart,  therefore  power.  Only  that  into  which  a  man 
puts  his  heart  tells  in  the  end.  After  all,  it  is  but  little 
that  we  can  do  with  the  world.  On  the  mighty  grooves 
of  destiny  it  moves,  whatever  we  do  ;  but  each  man  can 
see  to  it  that  his  own  appointed  path  is  patiently  pur¬ 
sued  ;  each  may  so  live  as  to  say,  when  that  path’s  end 
is  reached,  u  It  is  but  a  footprint  I  have  made ;  but 
that  footprint,  at  least,  is  not  a  lie.” 

u  His  leaf  shall  not  wither.”  It  is  such  men  as  these 
that  most  refresh  the  hope  and  faith  of  immortality  within 
us.  Important  as  is  their  work,  we  feel  that  there  is  a 
force  in  them  yet  unspent,  a  character  greater  than  any 
thing  they  have  accomplished.  Other  worlds  are  de¬ 
manded  and  implied  by  such  faculties.  u  Nature,”  said 
Goethe,  by  the  grave  of  his  friend,  u  is  not  so  prodigal 
of  her  jewels  that  she  can  suffer  such  a  soul  as  Wieland’s 
to  cease  to  exist.”  And  we,  who  believe  that  every  soul 
has  its  jewel,  if  it  is  not  a  jewel, — that  some  divine 
sparkle  is  in  each  and  all, — believe  in  the  immortality 
of  all  as  resting  upon  the  permanence  of  all  that  is  excel¬ 
lent.  But  through  those  in  whom  our  own  rudimentary 
powers  gain  distinct  life — those  in  whom  our  budding 
aspirations  flower — we  catch  glimpses  of  that  splendour 
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to  which  our  lives  are  hastening.  The  reformer’s  ideal, 
the  poet’s  dream, — are  they  never  to  grow  beyond  glowing 
words  or  beyond  rhythmic  expression  ?  Are  our  holiest 
visions  to  prove  the  very  ones  that  draw  us  on  to  the 
verge  of  what  seems  a  fair  world  beyond  the  desert,  then 
fade  into  mirage ,  leaving  us  to  perish  amid  the  waste, 
consumed  by  our  highest  hope  ?  It  is  this  within,  which 
Nature,  training  up  into  palpable  existence,  yet  cannot 
satisfy,  that  whispers  timeliest  of  the  future  life.  When 
wings  are  formed  and  no  air  supplied ;  when  there  are 
ears  and  no  sounds,  eyes  and  no  light, — then  may  I 
believe  in  a  heart  and  brain  yearning  for  the  fulness  of 
spiritual  life  and  joy,  for  which  only  blank  Nothingness 
remains ! 

I  have  stood  here  this  morning  in  the  effort  to  fulfil 
a  duty  which  I  would  have  willingly  yielded  to  an  older 
friend  of  him  whom  we  are  recalling ;  but,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Congregation,  I  have  made  of  its  memo¬ 
ries  and  its  veneration  what  chaplet  I  could  for  his  grave. 
Yet  let  me  not  undervalue  my  own  debt  to  him,  nor  my 
own  privilege  of  paying  it.  I  remember  well  some  dark 
days  in  my  own  ministry  in  the  capital  of  my  own  coun¬ 
try,  America.  The  great  wrong  of  our  nation,  Slavery, 
sat  preying  upon  its  heart ;  but  when  I  arraigned  that 
wrong  from  my  pulpit  in  Washington,  in  1856,  one  by 
one  my  dearest  friends  were  soon  leaving  me.  But  one 
family  among  those  who  were  resolved  to  remain  at  my 
side,  confronting  the  then  popular  and  threatening  crime, 
was  a  family  which  had  learned  to  love  justice  within 
these  walls,  and  under  that  ministry.  When,  in  later 
years,  in  the  far  West,  we  were  battling  for  the  right  to 
depart  from  the  traditions  of  Unitarian  faith,  as  it  had 
from  the  Athanasian,  some  of  the  most  powerful  men 
we  had  were  men  who  told  me  that  their  shackles  first 
fell  under  the  voice  of  Mr.  Fox.  Of  these,  I  have  never 
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known  one  who  ever  faltered  in  any  cause  involving  the 
freedom  of  man  or  independence  of  mind.  When  I  came 
to  England,  one  of  my  first  cares  was  to  see  this  old 
man,  whose  voice  had  reached  us  through  his  works, 
and  who  had  helped  me  personally  as  I  have  said ;  and 
I  did  see  and  converse  with  him  several  times  since  I 
have  been  occupying  this  pulpit.  Though  his  natural 
force  was  abated,  his  eye  shone  at  times  wfith  what  I  felt 
was  the  fire  of  earlier  days.  I  heard  him,  in  a  little 
Shaksperian  company,  read  the  part  of  the  King  in  the 
First  Part  of  Henry  IV ’.,  with  a  feeling  that  told  how 
deeply  he  still  felt  the  grandeurs  of  the  bard  whose 
works  he  had  loved  so  well,  and  studied  so  thoroughly ; 
and  I  remembered  the  account  I  had  received  from  Mr. 
Longfellow,  the  American  poet,  of  his  visit  to  this  chapel 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  when  he  was  greeted, 
though  his  presence  was  unknown,  by  the  singing  of  his 
own  “  Psalm  of  Life,”  and  afterwards  heard  a  marvel¬ 
lous  discourse  upon  Shakspere.  In  the  last  conversation 
I  had  with  Mr.  Fox,  he  inquired  warmly  concerning 
this  chapel,  and  mentioned  the  names  of  old  friends 
whom  he  had  known  here. 

When  I  saw  that  immortal  old  man  serenely  await¬ 
ing  his  change, — his  hold  upon  the  stirring  life  in  which 
he  once  bore  so  prominent  a  part  already  relaxed, — the 
Past  receding  into  the  shadowy  the  Future  already  touch¬ 
ing  his  forehead  with  its  light, — I  seemed  to  see  a  setting 
evening-star,  soon  to  become  a  radiant  morning-star. 
Such  calmness  comes  only  where  the  spent  workman, 
nearing  his  home  at  the  day’s  close,  bears  with  him  a 
consciousness  that  the  task  of  that  day  has  been  met  and 
accomplished.  There  was  no  disquiet,  as  might  come  of 
burdens  evaded  or  life’s  promises  broken;  above  all, 
perfect  trust  was  written  on  his  brow, — the  truth  he  had 
sustained  now  sustaining  him.  In  talking  of  the  Hymns 
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which  he  had  collected,  there  was  one  strain,  written  by 
his  friend  Mr.  Browning,  at  which  he  visibly  kindled, — 
a  strain  embodying  that  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  which 
had  guided  him  in  life  through  many  a  dark  night, 
which  was  before  him  when  he  entered  the  Dark  Valley, 
and  which,  I  doubt  not,  his  feet  are  still  following  on 
the  mysterious  shore  beyond  : 

I  stoop 

Into  a  dark  tremendous  sea  of  cloud. 

It  is  but  for  a  time  :  I  press  God’s  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast :  its  splendours  soon  or  late 
Will  pierce  the  gloom  :  I  shall  emerge  some  day. 
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I  STOOP 

Into  a  dark  tremendous  sea  of  cloud. 

It  is  but  for  a  time  :  I  press  God’s  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast :  its  splendours  soon  or  late 
Will  pierce  the  gloom :  I  shall  emerge  some  day. 

Robert  Browning. 


Part  in  peace !  is  day  before  ns  ? 

Praise  his  name  for  life  and  light ; 
Are  the  shadows  lengthening  o’er  us  ? 
Bless  his  care  who  guards  the  night. 

Part  in  peace !  with  deep  thanksgiving, 
Rendering,  as  we  homeward  tread, 
Gracious  service  to  the  living, 

Tranquil  memory  to  the  dead. 

Part  in  peace !  such  are  the  praises 
God  our  Maker  loveth  best ; 

Such  the  worship  that  upraises 
Human  hearts  to  heavenly  rest. 

Hallelujah !  Amen. 


Sarah  F.  Adams. 
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W.  J.  FOX  ON  GODLESS  EDUCATION. 


lorning  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  scheme  for  the  new  Irish 


colleges,  but  simply  to  examine  into  an  objection  raised  against  them,  both  by 
P.-ctl  \nts  and  Catholics,  that  the  education  proposed  to  be  imparted  there  is  a 
“  godless  education .” 

<  What  sort  of  an  objection  is  this  ?  What  is  the  godlessness  ?  Both  Inglis  and 
O’Connell  mean  thereby  the  absence  oj  priests.  Unless  there  are  prietts  in  the 
colleges  there  is  no  God  in  the  education.  The  priest  is  the  representative  of 
Deity.  Does  Deity  require  such  representation  ?  Deity  represents  itseif,  and  is, 
in  all  that  constitutes  the  substance  of  education.  There  is  Deity  everywhere  or 
nowhere.  In  the  stars  of  heaven,  in  the  flowers  of  the  field,  in  the  depths  of 
caverns,  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  or  the  mountains  of  earth,  in  the  interests  of 
society  and  the  records  of  history— in  all  these  there  is  Deity,  self-repre¬ 
sented.  If  there  be  truth  in  the  view  that  Divinity  is  everywhere,  pervading 
all  things,  then  the  objection  is  to  the  whole  subject-matter  of  education— there¬ 
fore,  to  Deity  himself;  and  the  attempt  of  priests  is  to  prevent  Deity  from  teaching 
infidelity  by  the  works  of  his  hands? 

Mr.  Fox  then  described  the  elevating  and  religious  tendencies  of  science,  adding 

_ <  Must  not  the  truth  thus  every  where. apparent  be  much  more  powerful  than  the 

remarks  of  doubting  opinion  by  which  it  may  be  accompanied  ?  Can  they  destroy 
the  tendency  of  the  whole  ?’  He  illustrated  this  by  a  translation  of  Newton  s^ 
Principia  by  some  Italian  Jesuits,  who  accompanied  it  withap^f^ 
as  Newton’s  premises  were  opposed  to  scriptur^ 

\  rect.  But  who  cared  for  thj 
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